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POLITICAL SCIENCE 
QUARTERLY. 



INTRODUCTION. 

THE DOMAIN OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

THE term "political science" is greatly in need of definition. 
Technical terms should have a limited and exact meaning ; 
but this particular term is used vaguely, not by the laity alone 
but by professed experts. These speak sometimes of a "political 
science," at other times of a plurality of "political sciences." 
Again, the sciences which are commonly described as "politi- 
cal " are often designated as " social " ; and besides the various 
"social sciences" there appears to be a "social science." 

A more exact use of these terms is certainly desirable. This, 
it seems to me, is more likely to be obtained by endeavoring to 
establish the respective domains of the sciences in question 
and their relation to each other, than by laying down dogmatic 
definitions, the practical value of which is often overrated. A 
neat definition is a very attractive thing. It seems to offer the 
conclusion of wisdom in portable form. It is, in fact, the con- 
densed result of a great deal of hard thinking ; but to under- 
stand it, to appreciate what it includes and what it excludes, the 
thoughts of the definer must be thought over again until the 
disciple has gained the same outlook over the subject as the 
master — and then he no longer needs the definition. 

Social science, in the broadest sense, deals with all the rela- 
tions of man in society ; more precisely, with all the relations 
that result from man's social life. It may be questioned 
whether it is proper to speak of a social science. We certainly 
have no general social science in the sense in which we have 
particular social sciences. In politics, in economics, in law and 
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in language, we are able to some extent to trace phenomena to 
their causes, to group facts under rules and rules under princi- 
ples. But the laws which underlie man's social life as a whole 
have not been grasped and formulated. Social science or 
sociology, if we use the term, is therefore simply a conven- 
ient general expression for a plurality of social sciences. But 
social science is used in another and a narrower sense. The 
various social sciences do not cover the entire field of man's 
social life. There are portions of that field — e.g., movement 
of population, vice and crime — which lie beyond the domain 
of the older and better-defined sciences ; in which the prelimi- 
nary work of exploration has only recently been undertaken ; 
and in which little has been accomplished beyond the collection 
of data by statistical observations. For lack of a more definite 
term, 1 social science is used in a restrictive sense to describe 
these newly-entered domains of investigation. 

Among the social sciences we find some which are des- 
ignated as the political sciences. Political science signifies, 
literally, the science of the state. Taken in this sense, it 
includes the organization and functions of the state, and the 
relation of states one to another. But what are the political 
sciences ? Are they subdivisions, or special branches of the 
science of the state ? Economic science is obviously regarded 
as one of the political sciences, for the term "political 
economy " is used more often than " economics " and com- 
monly in quite as broad a sense. But economic science does 
not occupy itself simply with the state. It is the science of 
wealth. It deals with the finances of the state, but it deals 
also with the accumulation, exchange and distribution of 
wealth by individuals. But the political sciences may per- 
haps be taken to be those which deal with the relations of 
man in the state, i.e., with all the relations which result 2 from 

1 For the science of population the Germans are beginning to use the word 
Demologie. This new science, strictly speaking, lies only in part within the circle of 
the social sciences; in part it reaches out into natural science, i.e., biology. 

a This limitation is obviously necessary. The mere fact that certain relations exist 
in the state does not make them political; otherwise, in the present stage of civiliza- 
tion, all social relations would be political. The question is : Do the relations exist 
because of men's living in and under the state? 
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man's political life. But is economic science a purely political 
science even in this sense? Do we not find, for example, 
private property and barter among people who, like Homer's 
Cyclops, know no other social organization than that of the 
family ? If economics be a political science, much more must 
law be so. Law, like economic science, deals with many rela- 
tions not resulting from man's political life — e.g., property and 
family relations — but its rules are at least formulated by state 
organs, and enforced by governmental machinery. Neverthe- 
less, law is not commonly classified as one of the political 
sciences. It seems preferable, under these circumstances, to 
recognize but one political science — the science of the state. 
The relations with which this science deals may, of course, 
be subdivided and treated separately. We may separate the 
relations of states one to another — the international relations — 
from the national. We may divide the national relations into 
questions of state organization and state action. We may dis- 
tinguish between the various functions of the state. But there 
is no good reason for erecting these various groups of ques- 
tions into distinct political sciences. The connection of each 
with all is too intimate. 

In endeavoring to distinguish political science from the so- 
called political sciences, I have no thought of denying the close 
connection which subsists between political science, as here 
defined, and the sciences of economics and law. On the con- 
trary it is a chief object of this article to demonstrate the inter- 
dependence of these sciences. In defining them we emphasize 
the point of view rather than the field of view — the side from 
which social relations are regarded rather than the relations 
themselves. Thence arises an impression that the domains of 
these sciences are more distinct than is really the case. 

Leicht bei einander wohnen die Gedanken, 
Doch hart im Raume stossen sich die Sachen. 

Each of the three sciences we are now considering holds a large 
proportion of its territory in common with one or both of the 
others. Law and politics have common ground in the organiza- 
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tion and operation of government in the single state. Law and 
economics are both concerned with all commercial transactions. 
The theory of governmental administration is largely economic ; 
and state-finance is a part of the administrative system of the 
state, is based on economic theory, and is regulated by law. 
The relative position of these sciences may be indicated by 
drawing three circles or ellipses, each of which intersects the 
other two, with a very considerable space occupied by all in 
common. Nor is the ground which these three sciences cover, 
proper to them only. All the social relations with which politics, 
law and economics have to do lie within the domain of ethics. 
Duty, loyalty, honesty, charity — these ideas are forces that 
underlie and support the state ; that give to law its most effective 
sanction ; that cross and modify the egoistic struggle for gain. 

Politics, law and economics — political, legal and economic 
science — these two classes of terms have thus far been used 
indiscriminately. But it is obvious that the politician and the 
lawyer are not necessarily political or legal scientists, any more 
than a man who busies himself in devising new means of gain- 
ing wealth is an economist. Primarily, of course, the difference 
is in the aim. Science aims at the discovery of truth. But the 
methods must be such as are adapted to realize this aim. What 
then are the methods of the social sciences ? All the various 
methods employed may be grouped under one term — compari- 
son. The single fact means nothing to us ; we accumulate facts 
that seem akin ; we classify and reclassify them, discarding 
superficial and accidental similarities as we discover deeper 
substantial identities. We accumulate and compare facts from 
our own and from foreign countries ; we accumulate facts from 
the immediate and more remote past, and compare them with 
each other and with present facts. Statistics, comparative 
legislation, history — these are means and modes of accumulat- 
ing facts for comparison. 

The ancillary relation which these studies bear to the social 
sciences is often lost from view. We speak of an historical 
science, of a science of comparative legislation, of statistical 
science — and thus apparently coordinate these studies with the 
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social sciences of politics and economics, law and ethics. But 
they should not be so coordinated. History, for example, is not 
a social science in the same sense as economics, for it does not 
deal with a definite group of social relations. It is a mode of 
investigating all sorts of social relations. The same is true of 
statistics and comparative legislation. 

I have not the slightest intention of denying the existence of 
a science of history, of statistics, or of comparative legislation. 
There are methods of accumulating and using facts (?) that are 
inaccurate and deceptive. The number of these methods is as 
unlimited as the ingenuity of ignorance. There are, on the 
other hand, methods of collecting, testing, sifting and using 
facts that give approximately accurate and reliable results. 
These are properly called scientific methods. They are limited 
in number ; and the most important are those which we call the 
sciences of history, of statistics, and of comparative legislation. 
But the relation of these sciences to the social sciences is not 
coordinate, but auxiliary. 

Of all these auxiliary sciences, the most important is history. 
All other methods of comparative study may be said to operate 
on a single plane — the plane of the present. History gives to 
the social sciences the third dimension, and thus indefinitely 
increases the range of comparison. But it does far more than 
this. To the application of the historic method we owe the 
discovery that social institutions persist and at the same time 
change from generation to generation and from century to 
century ; that these changes, in the case of each single institu- 
tion, are not fitful but steady, and are of such a nature that we 
involuntarily borrow words which describe the processes of 
organic life, and speak of their "growth" and "decay"; and 
when we take a further step, and compare the social institutions 
of the present time, in their totality, with those of earlier and 
still earlier periods until tradition vanishes in the " infinite azure 
of the past," we discover a constant tendency from the simple 
to the complex, a constantly increasing differentiation of form 
and specialization of function ; so that we borrow another phrase 
from the science of biology, and speak of the "evolution" of 
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states and law, of art and language. The sociologists have 
borrowed the word from the naturalists, but not the conception. 
Before the naturalists made the word technical, German philolo- 
gists had demonstrated the evolution of language, and a German 
jurist had said : Law is not made, it grows ; it is as much a part 
and a product of a nation's life as is its speech. 1 

We have already seen that the domains of politics, economics 
and law are largely coincident. From that coincidence alone 
would result a close interdependence. This interdependence is 
greatly increased by the use of the comparative and especially 
of the historical method. To use statistics safely, the sociolo- 
gist must take into account the entire social condition of the 
state in which the statistics are gathered. Political or legal as 
well as economic differences may make the statistical reports of 
two states upon the same subject valueless for comparison. 
The intelligent use of foreign legislations by the jurist, the 
economist, or the student of politics, implies not only an 
acquaintance with the general principles and technical struct- 
ure of foreign law, but of the political and economic conditions 
of the country in and for which each particular law was made. 
But it is in historical investigation that this interdependence of 
the social sciences becomes most sensible; and it is through 
historical investigation that we gain insight into the cause of 
this interdependence. It is rarely possible to stamp a historical 
fact as exclusively political, legal, or economic. The student 
will naturally approach it from one of these sides, and is in 
danger of failing to see the others ; but a one-sided view is 
never a true view. Take, for example, the agrarian bill of the 
younger Gracchus. To the economist, its principal interest lies 
in the attempt to break up the latifundia, the great cattle- 
ranches, and to reestablish small agricultural holdings. To the 
lawyer, the chief points of interest are the tenure by which the 
latifundia were held, and the proposed inalienability of the new 
properties. To the student of politics, it is a phase in the 
struggle between the senatorial oligarchy of Rome and the 

1 Savigny, Beruf unserer Zeit (1815). 
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democracy of the peninsula. But to view the fact truly, each of 
the three should be able to see it on all sides. 

If we seek to trace through history the evolution of the state, 
we find each step in its development recorded in the evolution 
of law and explained to a great degree by economic changes. 
The transformation of the nomadic clan into the local commu- 
nity and of the tribe into the primitive state is accompanied and 
conditioned by the development of agriculture. The substitu- 
tion of aristocracy for kingship in the ancient world, and the 
analogous development of feudalism in mediaeval Europe, are 
results of the development of private property in land. The 
substitution of monarchy for aristocracy, and of democracy 
for monarchy — the cycle through which Aristotle already saw 
the little states of the ancient world moving — and the similar 
substitution, in modern Europe, of absolutism for feudalism 
and of democracy for absolutism — these further changes are 
necessitated by the development of commerce and the increas- 
ing weight of movable wealth. 

If it is the evolution of law upon which our attention is pri- 
marily bent, we find that in primitive society rules which we 
should to-day call legal are inextricably blended with moral pre- 
cepts and religious dogmas. Properly speaking, there is neither 
religion nor morals nor law in this stage of social development, 
for these distinctions are not yet drawn. The only sanction of 
these undifferentiated rules is religious fear and the moral sense 
of the community. But as the tribe becomes territorially fixed 
and the state takes form, the physical power of the state begins 
to be applied to compel obedience to a certain portion of these 
traditional rules, and law begins to separate itself from religion 
and ethics. As civilization becomes more complex, the state 
plays an increasingly important role, and the domain of law 
widens. But every step in its development, as in that of the 
state, is conditioned to a great extent by economic changes. 

Finally, if we take economics as the immediate object of inves- 
tigation, we find that the operation of the social forces with 
which this science primarily concerns itself is constantly modi- 
fied by the development of ethics and law. In the struggle for 
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existence into which men enter with unequal endowments, it is 
at first the physically weaker who goes under, and the physically 
stronger who survives ; but the cruder forms of violence are grad- 
ually tabooed by ethics, and at last law interposes its imperative 
vim fieri veto, ends the reign of force, and makes the plane of 
struggle intellectual. Then cunning and fraud take the place of 
brute strength ; but law meets fraud with equitable interposition, 
and develops a system of checks that grows more complex and 
refined as the increasing ingenuity of man develops subtler 
forms of iniquity. 

It is a result of the entire preceding discussion that political, 
economic and legal science are so interdependent that the inves- 
tigation of any one of the three implies the investigation of both 
of the others. Choose which you will, the others are necessary 
auxiliaries. But of the three, the science of the state is assuming 
more and more the dominant position. The principal legal 
question of the day, in our country, is : To what organ or organs 
of the state shall the development of law be entrusted — to the 
judicial and legislative, or to the legislative alone ? This is the 
essence of the question of codification. Behind this is rising a 
second question, which Europe has met and answered and which 
we shall soon be called upon to answer : Shall the development 
of law be partly local and partly national, or national only ? Both 
of these questions are political. Again, the burning economic 
questions of the day all turn on the advisability, the extent or 
the method of state interference : between landlord and tenant, 
in Great Britain ; between capitalist and laborer, in Germany ; 
between corporations and the public, in the United States. 

The conception of the state as a mere protective association 
against external force and internal disorder is antiquated. The 
state is everywhere exercising other functions than the protec- 
tion of person and property and the enforcement of contract. 
Whether the increasing importance of the state be deplored or 
applauded, the fact remains that it is rapidly becoming, if it is 
not already, the central factor of social evolution. 

Munroe Smith. 



